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ART AMONG THE BALLAD-MONGERS.* 

By llewellynn jewitt, f.s.a. 




EHEADINGS, too, are here and there repre- 
sented on ballad cuts, and with more or less 
pictorial or " stage " effect. A singularly good 
illustration, showing the " scaffold," the block, 
the masked headsman with axe, the armed 
guard, and the populace, occurs on the ballad 
of the " English Merchant," which, above all, 
illustrates in an admirable and marked manner the singular 
custom of a criminal, condemned to death, being saved from 
execution by being " begged" for marriage by some one willing 
thus to rescue him. This ballad (1594) recounts how, in a 
quarrel, the merchant had killed a man at Emden, for which 
he was "judg'd to lose his head." For his execution "A 
scaffold builded was," and all prepared, when 

" Ten goodly maids did proffer him 
For love to beg his life." 

Having declined all these— 



" another Damsell cry'd 

' Sweet Headsman, hold thy hand !' " 

and proceeded to address her " plaint " to the merchant, declar- 
ing she will live and die with him. 

" ' Then beg my life,' quoth hee, 
' And I will be thine owne ! ' " 

and they were at once married, and came home to England. 

The choice between death and marrying— or, in the words 
of another writer, "between hanging and wiving j" or, still 
better, between halter and altar— has been the subject of many 
not very gallant allusions with our old poets ; thus : — 

"Of life and death nowe chuse thee — 
There's the woman, here the gallows tree." 

" Of bothe choyce, hard is the parte— 
The woman is the worse— Drive on the carte ! " 

But enough of obsolete and other modes of punishment as 
illustrated by ballads. I now pass on to another very different 
class of "cuts"— those that are traceable to the very early 
engravers, and indeed may have possibly been previously used 
in some of the very scarcest of our black-letter books, and those 
that illustrate some of the manners and customs of the people. 



Fig. 47 is peculiarly interesting, both in the costume of the 
guests, in the arrangement of the table, and in the oddity of 
the hunchbacked servitor. It occurs on one of Martin Parker's 
ballads (" A New Medley; or, A Messe of All-together"), but 
is evidently very considerably older in point of date than his 
time. The same remark will apply to Fig. 45, from a black- 
letter ballad, "The Discontented Married Man." The ballad 
is of the time of Charles I., but the cut is probably a century 
older than that time. The cut Fig. 48, again, is admirable as 




Fig. 54. — King Charles I. 

showing how much we owe to the ballad-mongers for the preser- 
vation of long-past illustrations. The two signs of the Zodiac, 
Aries and Aquarius, tell their own tale, and the whole of the 
accessories are good: it is from the ballad "A Fay re Warning." 
Numerous other instances of the use of very early woodcuts 
being brought into later use, a couple of centuries back, on the 
black-letter ballads of the time, occur ; but it is not necessary 
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Fig. ^.—"Plotting Table: 



Fig. 56.— From " The Triumphal Show " of Percy, Earl of Northumberland. 



to burden this chapter with more examples. They are of 
intense interest, not only to the student of mediaeval literature, 



# Concluded from page 264. 
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but to all who study the costumes, manners, customs, and home 
appliances of those times. Other cuts have a peculiar charm 
and value from the fact of their giving representations of 
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customs now fallen into desuetude, but concerning which we 
come across so many pleasant records. The sport of dancing 
round the maypole several times occurs, and other games are 
far from unusual. 

Funerals, with their attendant ceremonies, are now and then 
carefully depicted, and are extremely important as supplying 
links of knowledge to what we already possess as to "funeral 
garlands" and other pleasant observances. Fig. 52 has the 



coffin of a virgin borne by maids in white, and on the pall is 
placed a funeral garland, emblematical of the purity and faith- 
fulness of the deceased. The cut is taken from an early black- 
letter copy of "The Bride's Buriall," which recounts how a 
" lovely bride," attired " like Flora in her pride," died, through 
a sudden chill, on the morning of her nuptials. 

This pathetic ballad is a valuable illustration of the custom 
of carrying or placing on the coffin funeral garlands. 




■Fig. 57- — Captain Dangerfield in the Pillory. 



Fig. 58.—" Whipping at the Cart's Tail." 



" A Garland, fresh and faire, 
of Lillies there was made, 
In signe of her Virginity, 
and on her Coffin laid." 

The same cut occurs on another pathetically warning old 
ballad—" Two Unfortunate Lovers ; or, A true Relation of the 



Another very characteristic example occurs on the woodcut 
Fl g- 53. where the pall is powdered with garlands. It is copied 
from " The Obsequy of faire Phillida," of nearly three centuries 
back. It occurs also, but without the grave-digger, on " The 




Fig- 59 — The Stocks. 

lamentable end of John True and Susan Mease," of Coventry, 
in Warwickshire, where again, as was usual, 

" Six maids in white, as custome is, 
did bring her to the grave ; " 

also on "The True Lover's Lamentation; or, The Damosel's 
Last Farewell." 




Fig. 60. — Ancient Gallows. 

Unconstant Lover's Cruelty : or, The Dying Darhpsell's dreadful 
Destiny;" and on an equally curious one, "The Young Man's 
Complaint: or Answer to the Damosel's Tragedy," referred to 
above, and quaintly described in the ballad itself—" a more 
killinger story " than the writer had ever before heard. 

Examples of "funeral garlands "—the real garlands that 
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were once carried at the burial of village maidens— remain even 
yet in some of our rural churches, where, after the funeral, they 
have been suspended, and fortunately permitted to remain. 
Those who are curious in such matters will find engravings of 
some of these examples in The Reliquary, vol. i., where I 
have given a lengthy paper on the subject. How well Fig. 52 
illustrates the lines from "The Maid's Tragedy" of 1610 — 



" Lay a garland on my hearse of the dismal yew ; 
Maidens, Willow-branches wear ; say I died trew : 
My Love was false, but I was firm from my hour of birth ; 
Upon my buried body lie lightly, gentle earth ; " 

and Shakspere's words in Hamlet— 

" Here she is allowed her virgin crants,* 
Her maiden-strewments, and the bringing home 
Of bell and burial." 




Fig. 61. — Beheading and Quartering. 

Representations of various trades and occupations, sometimes 
very curious and always interesting, are to be found on ballad 
cuts. Thus on some we have the old-fashioned wooden printing 
press, worthy of Caxton or of Wynkyn de Worde, with the pair 
of balls for inking with, and all the formal and clumsy arrange- 
ments of the office in which the printers and their " P.D.'s " 
worked two and a half centuries ago ; the barber and perru- 




Fig. 63. — Mother Shipton " Prophesying." 

on his shop-board, with needle, cloth, and shears, and the 
inevitable roll of "cabbage." These and other trades have 
been, thanks to the care of the old "woodcutter," admirably 
and strikingly represented on ballad cuts, and are eminently 
worthy of careful examination. 

Beggars - the professional mendicant in those days being, if 
possible, almost as sturdy and dangerous a fellow as his modern 
prototype — form also the subject of many of the cuts, and some 




Fig. 62. — The Bagpipes. 

quier, with razor, shaving basin, wigs, and all ; the typefounder, 
with his hand metal-pan, moulds, and tiny furnace ; the shoe- 
maker, "sticking to his last," seated on his bench with lapstone 
and hammer, "St. Hughe's bones" and leather, "tatchin ends," 
awls, and "cobbler's wax;" f the tinker, with his wallet of 
tools, his brazier, and a load of " kettles to mend ; " the tailor — 
not one of the three famous Tooley Street worthies — cross-legged 




Fig. 65.—" The Pig-faced Lady." 
of them are of very early date. On Fig. 41 -from "Money is 

9 Crant is a garland, crown of flowers, or wreath, such as we see represented laid 
on the coffin in this woodcut. Many ridiculous errors have been committed by 
various Shaksperian commentators regarding this simple word crants — Warburton 
absurdly substituting " chants," and others even "grants" and "pants! " 

•t " Hearke you, Shoemaker ! haue you all your tooles ? — a good rubbing pin, a 
good stopper, a good dresser, your foure sorts of aules. and your two balles of waxe, 
your pareing knife, your hand and thumb-leathers, and good Saint Hughes bones to 
smoothe vp your worke." — Shoemaker's Holiday, 1600. 
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Master," and "A New Ballad showing the great misery sus- 
tained by a poore Man in Essex, his wife and children, with 
other strange things done by the Devil "—as Mr. Ebsworth says, 
the beggar "holds a large purse for small mercies." Another 
remarkable example is Fig. 51, of the year 1567. It is a double 
representation of Nicolas Blount in different attires. The first 
of the two figures shows him " when he goeth wyth the trun- 
chion of a staffe, which staffe they call a Filtchman ; this man 
is of so much authority, that meeting with any of his profession, 
he may cal them to accompt, and comaund a share or snap 
vnto himselfe of al that they haue gained by their trade in one 
moneth ; and if he doo them wrong, they haue no remedy 
agaynst hym, no though he beate them, as hee vseth comonly 

to doo He hath ye chiefe place at any market walke 

and other assemblies, and is not of any to be controled." The 
other figure shows this same Nicolas Blount (who, I believe, was 
an offshoot of a very celebrated family of that name) dressed up 
as a professional "sick-man," a "counterfeit cranke" passing 
under the name of. Nicolas Genynges, and made up with swathes, 
bandages, and cordings, to excite sympathy and gain unmerited 
alms. 

Conjurers, mountebanks, " prophecyers" or "prognosticators," 
adepts in feats of legerdemain, fortune-tellers, and other disciples 



of the occult sciences, jesters, "Tom-a-bedlams," and other 
strange characters, as well as monstrosities of every conceivable 
kind — each and all came in for a share of fame under the 
engraver's hands, and find food for us for deep thought and for 
comparison at the present hour. Fig. 63 shows " Mother 
Shipton," the famous fortune-teller and " prognosticator," 
plying her vocation. 

On another ballad, in the Bagford collection, are three small 
woodcuts side by side, which convey in a humorous manner 
some " sly hits " at the astrologers and " wise men " of the day. 
The ballad is entitled "The Country-Man's Kalender, or, His 
Astrological Predictions for the ensuing year 1692." It has a 
verse of simple truisms devoted to each month, and is a take-off 
of the " Prophetic Messengers " of that time. 

Then again, for representations of the musical instruments in 
use two or three centuries back, one readily turns to ballad cuts, 
and there finds better and more reliable figures of their forms and 
the modes of playing upon them than any other series of en- 
gravings presents. The pipe, such as the Damons and other 
"gentle shepherds " and " rural swains " played upon to their 
sweethearts and flocks ; the bagpipes of the stroller ; the fiddle 
of the street and the alehouse ; the guitar of the female ballad 
singer ; the lute of the enamoured swain ; the drum of the " nine 




Fig. 64. — Edwdrd Coleman drawn on the Hurdle to Execution, 1 768. 



days' wonder " men and of the military; the trumpet of the civic 
functionary, or of the soldiery ; the hand bells of the cloister ; 
indeed, almost every musical instrument of the day that one has 
been accustomed to read of in the productions of the old writers, 
has its representation in one form or other in ballad cuts, and 
thus to them one is indebted for almost priceless knowledge 
on the subject of their history. 

Nay, it is not too much to say, in conclusion, that there is 
scarcely a subject in the whole range of inquiry into the habits, 
the manners, the customs, the costumes, the sentiments, the 
home life, or the surroundings of the people of our own country, 
during the periods over which ballad lore extends, that they, 
and the cuts with which they are "adorned," do not in some 
way or other tend to illustrate. 

In many instances the woodcuts have evidently, and with 
remarkable fidelity, been specially made to illustrate real events 
or allusions contained in the verses with which they are printed, 
but in a much larger number they have not even the remotest 



connection with the matter of the ballad. The old-fashioned 
printer, with his lumbering wooden press and his ink-balls, kept 
by him a more or less extensive store of woodcuts, got together 
from any source, and many of them cracked, broken, and worm- 
eaten with age, and he placed these hap-hazard at the head of 
the "broadsheet," or on the title-page of the "garland," 
simply to add to the beauty and attractiveness of his pro- 
ductions, and to insure for them a readier and more extended 
sale ; and to this it is that we owe the preservation of im- 
pressions of very many "blocks" that had previously been 
used in the very earliest of our printed books, and which, 
but for the care of the ballad-monger, would have been for ever 
lost to us. 

And so, in principle, it is in our own day. The cuts done 
specially for one publication do duty for another, and even, after 
a time, find their way into the offices of a modern " Catnach," 
or a " Pitt of Seven Dials," and are used— especially portraits — 
for anything or anybody that is wanted. 



